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THE ALDINE. 



THE BROOK OF KILDARE. 

Through the W hi tern eath meadow it glides along, 

Gloomy and dark, with its troubled song ; 

By the tearful willow it strives to take 

Its wayward course through the tangled brake, 

Till into the forest, it hides away, 

Out from the light and the sight of day. 

The time was, in its infant days, 

When it prattled and sang with its blithesome ways, 

While the bee and the butterfly paused to trace 

Their painted wings on its limpid face, 

And the waving fern and bright blue-bell, 

Over the brink of its waters fell. 

The children leaped o'er its narrow pass, 
Tripping away through the meadow grass, 
Till it danced along to the very door, 
And caught a glimpse of the sanded floor 
In the cottage home of a maiden fair, 
The bonniest lass in all Kildare. 

Now the maiden loved the joyous brook, 

And oft by its side her spinning took, 

In the summer-time when the days were long. 

And the wheel kept tune to its merry song ; 

And the brook, and the maiden so blithe and fair, 

Were the joy and the pride of all Kildare. 

And oft as they met at the trysting-place, 
And her lover looked down on her smiling face, 
He would say, " Sweet Rose, the bonniest bride 
Thou shalt be in the cottage side by side 
With the sunny brook, so winsome and fair, 
In the blithest home in all Kildare ! " 

A mile away on the meadow bank, 
The old mill turned with its iron crank, 
And caught the whirl, as the torrent poured, 
Flecked with foam, and the river roared, 
Dashing away like a goaded steed, 
Lashed and spurred to its utmost speed. 

When the song of the birds, and the droning bee, 
And low of the cattle were hushed on the lea ; 
When the silence fell, the brook could hear 
The rush of the river for many a year, 
Making its way, and turning the mill, 
Grinding, and working with jubilant will. 

And it often mused on the sights before, 
On the freighted ships that its waters bore, 
On the marvelous fertile fields, that slept 
Or awoke, at its rise and fall, and kept 
Reaching away, through forest and lea, 
For leagues away, to the open sea. 

One night, when the moon in the heavens hung low, 
And touched the stream with its slender bow, 
Tracing the lines of its horoscope,— 
The brook, all restive with fear and hope, 
Murmured, " Sweet Rose, wilt thou go with me, 
Out in the world, to the great blue sea ? 

" Fear not, far up in the misty hills, 
I will gather the strength of a thousand rills, 
Stream by stream, till my course shall be, 
Like yonder river, so bold and free, 
Through cities and plains,— for the world is fair, 
Away from the town of old Kildare." 

When the autumn sun with its blazing rim, 
On the Wicklow mountain burnt low and dim, 
A thousand streams from its passes sent, 
Like a thousand wandering naiads went 
Down to the valley, with songs of cheer, 
To follow the brook in its wild career. 

One by one, the rivulets ran, 
Filling the brook, till the strength of man 
Could not check its flow. It rushed and roared 
Over the banks ; its billows poured, 
Unbridled, uncurbed, running wildly down, 
Like a frightened steed, through the olden town. 

On the little bridge, it came sweeping by, 
With a wicked look in its willful eye 
(For that was the lovers' trysting place), 
And clasped sweet Rose in its cold embrace, 
Bearing her on, with the shattered bridge, 
Till it came to a spur of the Wicklow ridge. 

Dark with weapons of bramble and sedge, 
It met with a foe in the rocky ledge ; 
\ On its reckless path, by a boulder crossed, 
This way and that, it turned and tossed, 
Till pining and weary, it sighed for rest, 
For the maiden lay cold on its faithless breast. 

Day by day, the crimson and gold, 

Died on its brim, till its waves ran cold. 

The blue in the heavens had turned to gray ; 

The light from the meadow had faded away : 

And the brook gleamed out through the withered land, 

Like an opal paled, on a dead king's hand. 

The hours were wasting, one by one, 
Under the bleak November sun ; 



Pale and shrunken, it hung its head, 
At the fertile meads by the river fed ; 
Drooping in anguish, as full and free, 
The river still rolled to the open sea. 

When spring-time awoke in old Kildare, 
And the apple blossoms grew pink and fair, 
When the robins sang, and the bright blue-bell 
Bloomed by the cottage, far down in the dell, 
The brook, outdone in its weary race, 
Pined, heartsick, for the olden place. 

To the Whitemeath meadow it came once more, 
But it sought no glimpse of the cottage door. 
Like a truant child, it hid its face, 
Sobbing with grief, at the trysting place, 
Then turned, and fled from the sunny air, 
Forever away from old Kildare ! 

Still the river flows, and the old mill turns, 
When the autumn sun on the hill-top burns, 
And the children trip on the meadow grass, 
Singing their songs to the bonniest lass ; 
But the brook, and the maiden so blithe and fair, 
Are gone forever from old Kildare ! 

— Sarah D. Clark. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INDIAN JOHN AND HIS WARNING. 

It is not to be supposed that one-twentieth the 



time necessary for this description, passed in silence 
and inaction, after the coming of Indian John into 
the presence of the Foy family, and his halting in the 
snow before the door-step. Indeed, he had not well 
stopped when an exclamation usual to the Lenni- 
Lenape as well as all the other Indian tribes, broke 
from him, as he took in the whole situation at a 
glance of those keen dark eyes. It was not quite the 
traditional Indian grunt, and yet it was more than a 
mere exclamation, that expressive — 

" Humph ! " 

Richard Foy may not have been pleased with the 
coming of the Indian : he certainly was not with 
the glance which fell upon him and those whom he 
had so emphatically declared to be his ; for there 
was decided impatience in his short greeting — the 
first part of it, so differently uttered, an echo of the 
Indian's : 

" Humph ! You here ? Well, John, what do you 
want ? " 

There was Indian reticence and gravity in the 
pause of Indian John before he spoke, and the slow- 
ness of his utterance when he did so — each word 
seeming to fall with the force of a pebble-stone, and 
to be cut off from the remainder with hard, clear de- 
cision, as one might chop iron pellets from the end 
of a bar. Sarah Foy, standing in the doorway, with 
poor little Esther still sheltered in her gown, looked 
at him with a sort of scared and wondering interest, 
as she had done many times before — an interest so 
strange that she scarcely knew of its existence, much 
less found power to analyze it ; an interest so power- 
ful that it absorbed her, and prevented her noticing 
the fact of the child withdrawing her head from con- 
cealment the moment the Indian spoke, and seeming 
to be more reassured in his presence than she had 
been before his coming. 

"What does Indian John want?" he said, in that 
slow and impressive utterance, after an instant of 
pause. " Indian John wants nothing of pale-face 
Foy. No meat, for his rifle kills far and sure; no 
whisky, for he does not kill himself with the fire- 
water of the pale-faces, like so many of the braves of 
his tribe. But Indian John wants something, still, 
and he must have it : the pale-face Foy will be a wise 
man to listen, and do what he wishes." 

Sarah Foy stood spell-bound, the fascination grow- 
ing upon her. The child withdrew herself quite from 
the sheltering gown, and stood with the wild eyes 
and the large mouth both open, but in no fear — 
rather the .opposite : a something which might have 
led her, had she dared, to leave the thin hand hold- 
ing her with all the pained affection of a mother, and 
fly to be wrapped in the rough blanket of the abo- 
rigine. Richard Foy's dark face paled a little ; but 
he was a bold man, and he showed no tremor of 
voice as he answered : 



" What? You want nothing, and yet you threaten 
me, Indian ? Let me know what is it that you want, 
and be quick and be off." 

" Indian John, like all his people, comes when he 
pleases and goes when he pleases," was the reply, 
the tall figure drawn up with a dignity which took 
away from any appearance of servile labor which 
might have been conveyed by the fagot on his 
shoulder. " The pale-face Foy has a bitter tongue. 
It may sting him like the fang of the adder^ if he is 
not careful. The Indian does not threaten : he only 
warns, like the rattlesnake that is his totem. The 
pale-face will do well to listen and heed. Last night 
the Great Spirit came to Indian John in a dream, and 
he gave him work to do. He will do it. The Great 
Spirit told Indian John that the pale-face Foy had a 
hard hand as well as a bitter tongue : that he beat 
his squaw and the girl papoose whom Indian John 
has named Running Brier." 

" What is that to you ? " spoke Richard Foy, dog- 
gedly. " Indian, if you do not wish to be hunted out 
of these woods, you had best get away while the 
play is good, and mind your own business. Besides, 
if the Great Spirit said that I beat my squaw, then 
the Great Spirit lied — that is all." 

"The Great Spirit does not lie: the crooked ear 
may not catch his words aright," the Indian pro- 
ceeded. "But the ear was straight that heard the 
warning of the Great Spirit for the poor papoose. 
The pale-face Foy has been beating her to-day. In- 
dian John heard her cry, but a. few minutes ago — 
her cry of .pain. She has been lying there in the 
snow," and he pointed to the spot so lately and so 
shamefully occupied, "where pale-face Foy threw 
the Running Brier in his rage. The Running Brier 
is not wicked — she is good. The pale-face Foy beat 
her because she was trying to grow wise from one of 
the white leaves with the strange marks, of the pale- 
faces." 



"Curse you! — you have been playing the spy: 
you have been looking into my windows, again ! " 
broke out Foy, while the woman's pale face was 
drawn with wonder, and that of the child with some 
feeling much more difficult to decipher. The man's 
own face was a study of rage at that moment, and 
his hand clutched so nervously that personal vio- 
lence might not have been far beyond his thought. 

"No, Indian John has not been spying — he has 
only been setting a trap, like that he sets for foxes 
and rabbits, and pale-face Foy has fallen into it — 
that is all," the Indian answered, calmly, and with a 
smile breaking over his dusky cheek: "see — the 
-Great Spirit did not lie: the Running Brier, the pa- 
poose of the pale-face — " 

"You lie, curse you! — if the Great Spirit does 
not ! " hurled out the enraged man, interrupting. 

" The papoose has been beaten for trying to study 
the speaking leaves of the pale-face," the Indian 
calmly went on, " and the Great Spirit will not have 
it so, any longer. He has told Indian John to stop 
the beating of Running Brier. Indian John will obey 
the voice. The pale- face Foy will be wise to take 
heed. These lands were the hunting-grounds of the 
Delawares. No one has bought them and paid wam- 
pum to the Delawares for them. While Indian John 
wills, the pale-face may live here at peace, and the 
braves will remain at the north and the west, in the 
mountains of their Great River. But when he calls, 
they come, and the wigwams will blaze. He will 
never call, to burn the wigwams of the good ; but he 
will obey the Great Spirit and leave no place for the 
squaw-men with white livers, who beat the papooses 
as if they were dogs, and throw them out into the 
snow like the entrails of game." 

" Curse you, Indian nigger ! — I will do what I like, 
with my own ! " broke out Foy, choking with a rage 
that was seriously compounded with fear, and his face 
more whitened with the contending emotions than it 
had been at any one time for years preceding. " You 
threaten, at last, do you, all nigger, as I believe you 
are ! Do your worst, and see who comes out best ! 
I will have you swept away like so many dead leaves 
— every red nigger of you, when the troops come; 
and if you are not a fool, you will hang yourself with 
one of your own basket-strips, so as to be out of the 
way before the time comes for stringing you up with 
another sort of rope." 

Bold words — such as have not infrequently been 
uttered by those who were moved by irresistible im- 
pulse, without quite being sure whether they meant 
them or no, or whether they were the wisest of enun- 
ciations ! Bold words, to a recognized leader of the 
Lenni-Lenape at that day when the lodges of that 
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powerful tribe were yet to be found at no great dis- 
tance from each other, in the mountains of the Dela- 
ware, and within one night's march of the very spot 
where they were spoken ! Bold words, at a time 
when the flames of war were abroad over the whole 
land, flickering here and waning there, but liable to 
burst forth anew at any moment and in any quarter, 
the one side and the other being alternately the in- 
cendiaries, and no man able to tell for how many 
days or even hours a given section would remain in 
the power of the faction which he favored or the op- 
posite power which he feared and hated. But Rich- 
ard Foy — as those who knew him well remembered 
in after years — was a bold man in his way, whatever 
else and worse he may have been ; and it is possible 
that, an Englishman of late immigration and a Tory 
of the most pronounced sentiments, he may have 
held, or fancied that he held, such knowledge of the 
plans and purposes of Sir William Howe, as to make 
him confident that at no distant day in the early 
spring he could ride over Monmouth with a gallant 
array of dragoons bearing him company, and virtually 
sweep away from the face of the land any whom he 
held to be dangerous to the royal cause or to him- 
self! 

Bold words, whatever of fear, as already said, may 
have been compounded in the feeling of rage giving 
them utterance, and however likely the speaker 
might have been, after all, to pay a certain heed to 
the warning received, until his time of full power 
should come. But whether bold or the reverse, they 
seemed to produce upon the Indian not even the 
effect of exciting him to anger, though the two dead- 
liest words of insult of the time had been combined 
in the epithet ''Indian nigger!" — and though the 
counter-warning of his intentions toward all who 
had chanced to displease him, might have been held 
likely to create at least the rage of antagonism in 
any breast not impervious to hostile feeling. He 
merely replied, in the same measured and weighty 
words, with the same figurative and not always intel- 
ligible idiom of his race : 

" Indian John has said, as the Great Spirit has said 
to Indian John. If the cry of the Running Brier 
comes to the ears of Indian John any more — even 
once — by night or by day — through his ears, or in 
the voice which the Great Spirit, who is always true, 
sends to him in dreams, — then he will do as he has 
said, for the braves of his race never speak with a 
double tongue. The fire will lick up the logs of Foy's 
wigwam — his scalp will hang at the belt of some 
brave whose girdle is not yet full — his squaw and 
his papoose will go into the lodge of the Delawares. 
If pale-face Foy is wise and heeds, it shall be well, 
and there will be peace between him and my people. 
Indian John has said : the pale-face has heard. Let 
him be wise. Indian John will go to his lodge and 
make baskets for the potatoes of the pale-faces." 

Without waiting for reply, the Delaware turned 
away, with the same stately dignity which he had 
shown throughout ; and the next moment the snow 
was again crunching beneath his broad moccasins, 
and he disappeared round the same corner of the 
house from which he had emerged. As he moved 
away, the spell which had so long held mother and 
child seemed to be broken, and they vanished into 
the house, the child again clinging close and half- 
hidden in Sarah Foy's gown, and all the fear which 
had been temporarily dispelled, once more returned 
in all its terrible force. As for Richard Foy— though 
he had been so long standing in the keen wintry air 
that he might have found good excuse for also en- 
tering within at the earliest moment, he remained 
yet for a little on the same spot, his hard face darker 
and harder even than it had been when working his 
evil will upon poor little Esther, and such a tide of 
rage surging through his soul as can not be a pleas- 
ant visitant to any wfyo love their kind in the world 
and hope for a hereafter. And he did not take his 
way into shelter, at last, until he had apparently 
solved the problem of hate which consorted with 
the rage, and vented it, though in silence, by shak- 
ing his clenched fist toward the direction which he 
knew the Indian to have taken, with an expression 
of concentrated malice deadly enough to have killed 
the object of his regard, even as he walked. 

Then the threatened threatener passed into the 
house — through a narrow vestibule or outer hallway, 
affording shelter to the inner door, and piled with 
rough split wood in readiness for the fire — then into 
the ordinary dwelling-room, bare of floor, scanty of 
furniture, and cold and cheerless looking, in spite 
of the logs blazing beneath the broad chimney. The 



walls were of rough plaster, once whitewashed, but 
now stained and dingy: and nothing broke their 
bareness, except a little shelf, a foot or two in length, 
hung by rough cords, and bearing half a dozen of 
torn and dogs-eared books, the last refuge — it was 
fair to presume — of the miserable wife from falling 
into the despair of ennui and thence into blank 
idiocy. To this shelf Richard Foy directed his steps, 
at the moment of entering the apartment, in which 
he was for the time alone. Could it be that this man, 
with all his roughness and cruelty, was still a philos- 
opher? Was it his wont, as it has been the habit of 
many men, before and since his time, to soothe his 
perturbed spirit, after moments of special unquiet, by 
converse with those who have expressed themselves 
to the world with the silent voice transcribed into 
the book? So it would have seemed, indeed ; for he 
took down one of the shabby old volumes — some- 
thing hastily and not with extraordinary care, it must 
be stated. He took down another, then a third — 
then all the poor little hoard.. Then, with a curse 
fitly crowning a destruction under the circumstances 
a thousand times worse and more pitiless than that 
of the Alexandrian Library at the hands of a despot, 
he hurled the poor little wrecks and remnants of civ- 
ilization and learning into the midst of the blazing 
logs on the hearth, and heaped a second curse upon 
them as the hungry fire caught the bared leaves and 
they leapt into flame to become in a few moments 
but a pinch of ashes ! 

"Learn to read, will she, in .my house!" he half- 
snarled, half-chuckled. " Perhaps she will, Indian 
nigger, and perhaps not ! Let us see what she will 
do it with, now ! " — the sneer ending with a curse of 
such ferocity that it may well be left to the imagina- 
tion. 

Neither Sarah Foy nor her child, as yet, could 
know of this new bereavement ; but what must it be 
to both, and especially to the latter, when she should 
come to know ! Aye, what, indeed ! — and what rev- 
enues of profit and enjoyment Richard Foy was 
eventually to reap from the dastardly act ! 

CHAPTER VIII. 

AT THE LODGE OF NEKANESHWA. 

Meanwh%, Indian John was proceeding to his 
lodge — no long distance, as it proved — his strong 
feet treading down the snow beneath his moccasins 
with a step very little like that gliding one proverbi- 
ally ascribed to the red man of the forest. Back 
from the house, across a field cultivated in summer, 
to the edge of the noble wood before noticed ; then 
through the belt and across the partial clearing into 
the main wood — really an unbroken forest, with the 
primitive pines, oaks, chestnuts, maples and hickor- 
ies blended in extraordinary variety and correspond- 
ing size and vigor. The whole distance from the 
house of Foy was not more than half a mile, but the 
ground had risen considerably, all the way from that 
point, and he was upon quite an elevation when he 
stood in front of his lodge and threw from his shoul- 
der the heavy fagot of oaken splints, brought from 
lower and damper ground, possibly miles away, for 
the sake of the easier bending of the material. 

There was yet higher ground, immediately behind 
the lodge : in point of fact, it rose in that direction, 
so near and so suddenly, that some of the earth 
seemed to have been dug away to allow the circle 
standing-place. Reckoned in comparison with the 
ordinary Indian dwelling of the same character, it 
was very large — probably twelve to fifteen feet in 
diameter: the centre-pole very tall, and the side- 
poles leaning against it and extending downward to 
the earth to form the cone, each quite high enough 
to have formed the centre-pole for the average abo- 
riginal abode. The first coverings of these poles, as 
partially seen from within, had been smaller poles of 
birch, run around horizontally, and above them the 
white birch bark in immense strips, laid on with so 
much care as to quite imitate if they did not shame 
the tightness of the lapped clapboard. But nothing 
of this could be seen from without, the whole lodge 
having been carefully sodded over, below, to the 
height of five or six feet ; and all above, to the very 
apex, covered with interlaced branches forming a 
very thicket, and leaving the inner structure equally 
impervious to heat, cold and rain. The low doorway 
had a rude attempt at a square wooden frame, planted 
upright ; but there was no door, a heavy piece of old 
painted canvas hanging down as a curtain, backed 
by an inner one in the shape of a coarse red blanket 
with emblematical figures of aboriginal design and 



execution, rendering the protection against the win- 
ter cold no ineffectual one. At a few feet from the 
side of the lodge, rose the piebald trunk of a large 
sycamore, of which the wide-spreading branches, 
though now bare except of a few dark balls, showed 
that in the summer they must supply a strong addi- 
tional protection against both rain and sunshine. 

There was no sign of life about the lodge, as In- 
dian John approached ; but as he threw down his 
burthen both the two curtains were swept back, at a 
low point of their height, and a veritable incarnation 
of life appeared, in the shape of a huge gray dog, ap- 
parently crossed of the wolf-dog and the Scotch 
shepherd — powerful-limbed, grave-faced and watch- 
ful-looking — who had evidently been " keeping 
house " during the absence of his master, in a man- 
ner rendering the domicile very safe against intru- 
sion. He looked out from below the curtains ; then, 
at a sign from his master, came out altogether, and 
scanned him and his cast-off load with due attention, 
but without any of that exuberant delight in the re- 
turn, which a more ordinary brute might have exhib- 
ited. It was only when Indian John snapped his 
fingers, thus inviting nearer approach, that the dog 
took the liberty of springing up against him and try- 
ing to reach his face with the caressing tongue. But 
the master addressed him, very much as a civilized 
master might have done, at once pushing him down 
to his proper level, and patting his head with affec- 
tion. 

"Good dog'! — brave old Bruno !" he safd. "Is all 
right?" Pausing a moment after the question, the 
dog nodded his head, or made so close an imitation 
of that movement that he might well have been 
thought to do so. Again a question: "Been any 
one here? " Apparently to the surprise of the ques- 
tioner, the dog again nodded his head instead of 
shaking it, and then looked around at the lodge. 
"What! some one been here? —some one inside, 
now?" A very decided nod of the head followed, 
the face of Indian John immediately expressing ad- 
ditional surprise, and his hand being laid upon the 
outer curtain the next instant, with the words : 
"Surely Bruno, has not meddled with the whisky : 
there must be some one here ! " 

Bruno, his duty done, and possibly anxious for a 
little outer air, did not return through the curtain : 
his master swept that and the inner one aside, some- 
what rapidly, and stood in the partial dusk within 
the inclosure. Partial dusk ; but not so to eyes ac- 
customed to the night watch and the scout. At once 
he saw a figure extended on the couch of skins 
crossing one side of the little circular room, and 
quite as instantly he recognized it. Crossing quickly 
to the couch, he laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
sleeper, who at the touch sprang erect, and taking in 
the personality of the other at a glance so quick that 
one of a civilized race could scarcely have caught the 
least idea through it, he dropped his head, crossed 
his arms on his breast, and stood without word, in 
an attitude at once of shame and submission. For a 
moment Indian John regarded him in corresponding 
silence ; then he said : 

"The Young Catamount has been sleeping: was it 
well?" 

" It was not well, sachem, that the Young Cata- 
mount made foul the couch of Nekaneshwa, the 
Great Chief, by sleeping upon it without his orders," 
answered the other, a young savage of tall and ath- 
letic proportions, light of complexion, bright of eye, 
legginged, moccasined, and hunting-shirted, but with- 
out the blanket proper to the bitter winter weather. 
As he spoke, he kept the position at first assumed — 
so like that of an inferior before one very high above 
him : scarcely like that of a criminal before his judge. 
"Was it well for the Young Catamount to be 
sleeping, had he found some otrier couch than that 
of Nekaneshwa ? " 
" It was well." 
"Why?" 

" Because the Young Catamount was very weary. 
He has crossed many leagues since the rising of the 
sun. He has come from the Great River. He could 
not leave the wigwam without seeing Nekaneshwa : 
it was wise to sleep while he waited for Nekane- 
shwa's coming: it was safe, with Bruno to keep 
watch." 

"It was well, and the Young Catamount is wel- 
come. He has not had the morning mist drawn over 
his eyes, or his ears made deaf by the sound of fool- 
ish tongues. It was well." 

As he spoke the last words, Indian John held out 
his right hand, which the young Indian took, and 
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bowed his head until the knuckles rested upon his 
forehead, with the simple but so pregnant comment: 

"Nekaneshwa is a great chief. His head is wise, 
and his heart is clear like the running water." 

"Humph!" in something of the same tone em- 
ployed in using the word when in the company of 
Richard Foy, was the answer. Then the chief went 
on : 

"The Young Catamount has come from the Great 
River. Has he seen the camp of the Great White 
Chief, a whole day beyond ? " 

" He has seen." 

" Has the Young Catamount given the talking-leaf 
to the sachem of the pale-faces ? " 

" He has done as' Ne- 
kaneshwa said." 

" Has he brought back 
any talking-leaf from the 
white sachem ? " 

"He has brought it. 
It has not left the heart 
of the Young Catamount 
for even a moment. It 
is here : he gives it to 
Nekaneshwa, and asks if 
he has done well and 
may go away to his lodge 
to eat and to sleep ? " 

He found no answer, 
at first ; for as he drew a 
small sealed packet from 
within the breast of his 
hunting-shirt, the Indian 
chief took it with great 
haste and scant ceremo- 
ny, as hurriedly broke 
the seal, and ran his eye 
over the words it con- 
tained. Then his dark 
eyes brightened with 
pleasure, and he laid his 
broad hand on the shoul- 
der of the 3'ounger. 

" The Young Cata- 
mount has done well — 
very well," he said. " He 
has proved himself a 
fleet runner and a true 
brave of his tribe. He 
shall be told of, for this, 
in the songs of the Dela- 
wares, when many sea- 
sons have laid him with 
his fathers and made his 
children old. He has 
won the right to go to 
his lodge, to eat and to 
sleep, with none to dis- 
turb him until he wishes. 
He may tell the braves, 
and the squaws of his 
tribe, that Nekaneshwa 
says so much. And now 
he will give Nekaneshwa 
his hand, not as to a 
great chief, but as to a 
friend and brother. Let 
it be so :. Nekaneshwa 
has said." 

Nothing less than this 
positive command could 
have inspired the young 
savage, it is probable, 
with that confidence ne- 
cessary to obey this re- 
quest of great honor. 

For he trembled with agitation as he held out his 
hand, and as the chief grasped it closely and warmly. 
Then he seemed to remember that he was giving 
way to mOre emotion than was admissible for one 
of the Lenni-Lenape, drew himself proudly up as he 
returned the grasp with a pressure only less close 
and sinewy, and said: 

" Nekaneshwa is a great chief, but he must not 
make the Young Catamount into a squaw, by saying 
soft word^ in his ear ! The Young Catamount will 
not forget; but he will go to his wigwam, and when 
Nekaneshwa calls he will come." 

Bending low for an instant, with the same manner 
which he had assumed on the first coming of the 
chief, the young savage made no other farewell, but 
passed out of the lodge and away, Bruno returning 
in his place when he had gone, and stretching him- 



self out by the side of the couch on which Indian 
John had thrown himself, the letter still open in his 
hand, and his face giving far more evidence of in- 
tense thought than of any intention to imitate its 
late occupant by falling away into slumber. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE FAMILY IN CHARGE OF MARC ANTONY. 

A second removal of the scene of action, though 
but a trifling one compared with the distance trav- 
ersed between the headquarters of the suffering 
army at Valley Forge, and the wooded plains of 
Monmouth. Only a mile northeastward from the 




"The stag at eve had drunk his fill.*'— Scott. 

lodge of Indian John; only a mile and a half from 
the spot where Richard Foy emulated, in a small 
way, the ruthless destroyers of old. 

Marc Antony was in trouble. He could scarcely 
have been in worse had a new intimation come to 
him from O'Murphy, the quizzical Irish schoolmas- 
ter who dispelled a little of the gross ignorance of 
the children in the scattered section, that irreverent 
persons, at the tavern, had again been trifling with 
his classical cognomen, that of a true old Roman 
hero, and spelling it "Mark Anthony," thus combin- 
ing two names which he hated the worst in the 
world, for the sake of their owners, Black Mark, a 
brutal, chicken-stealing half-breed, and Lame Tony, 
the blacksmith, the worst-tempered and most pro- 
fane old reprobate within his limited personal knowl- 
edge of the community. 



Marc Antony, as already said, was in trouble. 
What Marc Antony himself was, may in some degree 
be deduced from his name — it not being at all prob- 
able that any other than one of his class would have 
been overloaded, and so to speak, oppressed, with so 
grand an appellation as that of the gallant lover of 
Cleopatra. Marc Antony was, in short, a slave — 
one of that class of negroes already then rapidly 
diminishing in New Jersey, but holding on, in that 
State, under the conservative character of the laws, 
much farther into the nineteenth century, than in 
any of the other States similarly located as to lati- 
tude. Inquired of, as to his full name, Marc Antony 
would have answered, with no little pursing of lips 

already full enough, and 
a general drawing of the 
whole tawny counten- 
ance into the highest 
expression of pride of 
which it was capable: 
" Marc Antony Wayne, 
sah ! " — the latter name 
being that of the family 
to which he "belonged " 
in one sense, and held 
himself to belong in an- 
other* and his pride in 
using it materially in- 
creased by the reputa- 
tion already achieved by 
" Mad Anthony " of that 
ilk, as among the thun- 
derbolts of the patriot 
service. 

Personally, Marc An- 
tony was of moderate 
stature — not more than 
five feet seven, but with 
breadth of shoulder and 
wiriness of limb, enough 
to make him an adept at 
wrestling and a danger- 
ous foe in any species of 
antagonistic encounter, 
those qualities the often- 
er exercised, no doubt, 
from the existence of 
another negro of nearly 
the same build and ap- 
pearance, his rival in per- 
sonal strength, and also 
bearing the rival classi- 
cal name of Julius Caesar, 
belonging to the Burt 
family, among the near- 
est neighbors of the 
Waynes, and frequently 
matched with him in ath- 
letic encounters through 
the agency of those mis- 
chief-makers already be- 
ginning to form no in- 
considerable element in 
the scattered rural soci- 
ety. Not black, but dark 
tawny, with a well-wool- 
ed, round bullet head, 
and rather well-formed 
features except in those 
bulging lips and a little 
flatness of the end of the 
nose — Marc Antony was 
held, and certainly he 
held himself, a very per- 
sonable specimen of the 
. race, as he was indeed 
a most creditable representative of that form of 
feudality — industrious beyond the wont of his kind, 
faithful to the death, honest as' men of higher condi- 
tion might wish themselves to be, and proud of " de 
family, yes, sah ! " to an extent holding them little 
less than gods and goddesses, to be judged by no 
others than themselves, except one single tribunal — 
himself, Marc Antony ! 

Head of the family indeed, and in no limited sense, 
Marc Antony no doubt considered himself. For 
other head there was none, reckoning headship in 
the paternal way. Thomas Wayne, in his youth an 
officer in the British naval service, and afterward a 
well-to-do settler on the fertile grounds of the Marl- 
borough ridge — Thomas Wayne had been dead, and 
buried in the grounds of pious Mr. Tennant's church 
at Monmouth, for a good seven years. He had left a 
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widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Wayne, a son, also Thomas 
(the tradition of the family), and a daughter Eliza- 
beth, always called Bessie by way of distinguishing 
her from her mother. When at home, Tom Wayne 
perhaps well enough supplied the place of the 
"head," with his youthful dash and energy; and*the 
somewhat extensive farming operations (for the time) 
of his three or four hundred acres, together with the 
interest of a water-saw-mill located on a large brook 
at half a mile distance from the house, in the edge of 
the great forest sweeping awa3' northwestward to the 
Raritan, never suffered in his active hands. But Tom 
Wayne was a sufferer under ancestral blood : that of 
the naval officer ran through his veins ; the sound of 
the sea rang constitutionally in his ears ; and through 
those ears there also rang the stories of his father, 
told many a night beside the winter fire, and many a 
day at their labors afield — stories of the sea and the 
storm — of encounters with the French, deeds of dar- 
ing, and routh of prize-money, the proceeds of some 
of it going to the purchase of the very farm on which 
they were dwelling. The spirit of adventure thus 
created, without the sea-bias to influence it, would 
undoubtedly have driven the young patriot either 
into the army, or at least into guerrilla service during 
the winters, when he had virtually neither employ- 
ment nor necessary oversight on the farm : with that 
influence, it drove him away to the sea-board, into 
the boats of that patriot coast-guerrilla, Captain 
Adam Huyler, on Raritan Bay and the shores within 
and about Sandy Hook. " Huyler's Men," as they 
were called, half in respect and half in derision, prob- 
ably numbered many such amphibious spirits, and 
were assuredly troublesome customers to the British 
fleets, in their peculiar way, as evidenced by the fact 
that one of the camp-poets of the time (Major Andre, 
perhaps, as he rhymed perpetually, in the midst of 
his warlike duties) gave them the recognition of a 
burlesque song, supposed to be sung by themselves, 
of which some of the belittling stanzas are yet pre- 
served in rare broadsides of the years close following 
the struggle : 

" We're a gallant band, 

With three gun-boats ; 
And most frightfully grand 

Are our warlike notes. 
Our drum is tin, 

And bur fife is lead ; 
And the boat they're in 

Goes always ahead. 

Sometimes we fight, 

And sometimes we fish ; 
And the tom-cods bite 

Whenever we wish. 
* # * * * 

We showed our pluck 

On a tender, with sheep ; 
Captain drunk — oh what luck .' — 

And the crew all asleep. 
So we took the sheep, 

And we left the men ; 
And they'd better go sleep, 

If they want us again ! 

There are plums on the Hook, 

There are clams on shore ; 
And we took one look 

At a seventy-four. 
Then we scudded inside, 

And we rattled our tin ; 
And she'll want more tide 

Before she gets in ! " 



That Tom Wayne, now absent on that service, 
would never have dared to leave mother and sister un- 
protected, in that time of trouble, when Jersey had so 
lately been the leading theatre of conflict, and might 
so easily become the same theatre again — this is 
very evident ; and it is equally evident that they had 
no protector, resident within the walls of home, ex- 
cept the faithful negro. So that, as already said, it 
was in no small degree that Marc Antony could 
claim to be the " head of the family." There was 
another protector, truly, whose title to that appella- 
tion may eventually become reasonably clear, and 
his motive no mystery ; but the fact remains that he 
was, at least for the time, an outsider, and thus de- 
serving of only moderate consideration. 

Twice before, it has been recorded that Marc An- 
tony was in trouble, without the least hint of the 
special circumstances surrounding that important 
personage. Let it be known, then, that he was 
standing at the gate of the snow-covered yard lying 
before the gambrel-roofed, broad, Dutch-looking 
old stone farm-house of the Waynes, at between nine 
and ten o'clock of a sharp winter night (in the same 



month of January, 1778), — looking out with impa- 
tience on the white fields lying away before it, far as 
the eye could reach, listening for some sound that 
could relieve him of the impatience which was de- 
vouring him, and varying both those occupations 
with occasional mutterings, some of which fell into 
words explanatory as well as intelligible. 

" Dem young folks 'sarve to be cowhided, hope I 
may go to glory if they don't — bofe of 'em ! " was 
the enunciation of the thick lips, Marc Antony prov- 
ing his Oriental blood, the while, spite of the cold of 
the night, by hanging on one of the gate-posts. 
" Gone off sleddin', spite of all I tole 'em, and the 
Lord o' massy ony knows where dey's gone, or when 
dey's comin' back. Ki-yi ! — dat's wot comes o' 
being in love — makes fools o' people — dat's what it 
does — nuffin' else. Go leetle teenty bit too fur down 
some of dem are roads, a billin', and cooin', and 
canoodlin' ; and some o' dem Hushuns or Ruffages 
grab 'em and tote 'em off to de sugar-house ; or old 
Fagan he git hold of 'em, and den dey done gone, 
suah ! Confound all young fool people ! — keepin' 
ole missus winkin' and blinkin' and half asleep foah 
de fire, and me lookin' out for 'em, out heah in de 
cold, jest as if we hadn't no feelin', none of us ! But 
I ain't goin' to do it any moah, mind dat now — ain't 
goin' to do it any moah ! Jest got froo with dem 
fool young people, and goin' to tell 'em so, foh suah ! 
— yes, sah !" 

Having declared himself to which effect, Marc An- 
tony proved his relationship to the great body of 
humanity by continuing to do what he had just an- 
nounced that he would cease doing at once and for- 
ever — holding his post (in both senses) at the gate, 
and keeping his anxious watch for the certainly im- 
prudent wanderers, only varying the employment by 
occasionally glancing round his eye toward the 
house, to see that everything was quiet in that direc- 
tion, and to mark that the light still came out 
through the drawn white curtains, from the room 
where the mistress was keeping the inner watch 
while he maintained the outer. 

At last, and when the series of mutterings had been 
two or three times repeated, came the sound for 
which he had waited so impatiently — the quick 
tramp of horses' feet, driven fast oyer trodden snow, 
with the occasional bump of the runner against some 
obstacle, and then the clear ring of girlish laughter, 
sounding much farther through the night air than 
the manly voice that may have accompanied it. The 
sounds came nearer; there was the heavy thud — 
thud — of the hoofs over a bridge spanning the 
meadow-brook only a hundred or two of yards away ; 
then two voices in the very riot of enjoyment could 
be easily distinguished ; and then Marc Antony knew 
that his truants were safely returning, and indulged 
in an extra growl in acknowledgment of his satis- 
faction. 

"Dem fool young people is a comin' at last! " he 
remarked. " Wonder why dey didn't stay out all 
night, while dey was at it — eh, honey! Wish some 
of dem Hushuns had cotched 'em — by golly I do: 
den see what dey'd ha' done next time ! " 

No more monologue ; for then the flying hoofs 
came nearer still ; the sharp crack of a whip rang 
out, in the use of that instinct which makes all hu- 
manity draw up at a goal with speed beyond that of 
the journey; and then Lewis Forman reined two 
smoking horses at the gate, bringing them to an ab- 
solute stand-still on the instant, and showing the 
perfect command under which he held the noble ani- 
mals. Marc Antony, though there was not the 
slightest occasion for such a service, was at the 
heads of the horses in a moment — thus showing his 
disgust at the detention and his disregard of the 
riders ; and the young sled-driver handed out his 
precious freight in the person of pretty Bessie 
Wayne. 

" Golly massy, how long you's been gone, Masser 
Lewis ! " Marc Antony indulged his past anxiety by 
saying, while that disembarkation was taking place. 
" Been monsus frightened about you, — me and mis- 
sus ! Tain't good, Masser Lewis — tain't good, honey, 
now I tell you ! Don't know when dem dare Hush- 
uns may be around ; and den Fagan — " 

" Oh, don't fear for us, Marc Antony," answered 
the girlish voice of Bessie, as she reached the snowy- 
walk, held by strong arms as she descended ; and: 

" Oh, you're always having the red-coats after us, 
Markie, and there isn't one within fifty miles ! " was 
the confident assurance of the cavalier, coming out 
round, strong and frank, as beseemed the appearance 
of the speaker. " Hessians ! Why they haven't for- 



gotten Trenton and Princeton, Markie; and they 
wouldn't touch Jersey soil, again, of their own ac- 
cord, much quicker than they would Purgatory." 

"All right, honey!" (meaning "all wrong") was 
the reply of Marc Antony, preparing to lead around 
the horses to the shelter of the rick-yards, against 
some hours of indoor delay which he thought very 
probable. "All right, honey! Jest you go on, till 
some of 'em cotches you and young missy here ; ony 
don't say dat I didn't tole you — dat's all." 

The negro departed with the horses and sled — the 
latter a sad difference from what constitutes the 
sleigh of the present, being nothing more nor less 
than the body of a farm-wagon, well filled with straw 
at bottom, set upon the runners of a wood-sled fresh 
from its daily use on the Forman farm. The two sub- 
jects of his anxiety disappeared within doors nearly 
at the same time, to find an ample fire blading in the 
great fire-place of the sitting-room, in waiting for 
their return, and Mrs. Elizabeth Wayne, by no means 
so cruelly anxious as their servitor, just laying down 
her glasses from a long perusal of that Book of 
Books, of which the special office is to relieve the 
mind from all undue earthly anxieties whatever. 

It is by the broad fire-light and cheerful candle- 
light of that neat, large whitewashed room, with 
plain old furniture, Tom's gun on hooks over the 
mantel, and a few engravings of sea-scenes and naval 
engagements on the walls — that that view must be 
caught, necessary briefly to describe, three person- 
ages of as much consequence to this narration, as 
the widow of Thomas Wayne, her daughter, and the 
man who so evidently held the position of confiden- 
tial friend if not of lover. 

A gray-haired, placid-faced woman of fifty — the 
widow, with a tall form which had once been robust, 
and with considerable traces of good-looks, not to 
say beauty, yet lingering in her face ; evidently very 
proud of her daughter, toward whom her eyes trav- 
eled often and admiringly, as one looks upon some 
work in which one's own hands have been actively 
concerned, and which meets the very fullest ap- 
proval. 

A younger copy of her mother — Bessie Wayne, 
the daughter. A little taller than the average of 
girlhood, and with that strength and erectness of 
figure, now fading away from the elder, present in 
all the fresh charm of youth. A clear-cut face, with 
the least trifle of turn-up of the nose, leading to a 
suspicion of mischief, declared or hidden ; full lips, 
with the power of setting themselves firmly, perhaps 
stubbornly, on occasion ; dark-brown hair, straight, 
glossy and very abundant; eyes of soft, dark gray, 
blended with warmer hazel ; and the head carried 
so proudly on the neck as to denote more energy of 
character, and possibly more of self-containment and 
self-will, than would have been declared by any 
other detail of the whole conformation. In age, 
somewhere within that period of just perfected 
womanhood ranging between twenty and twenty- 
five : fit to be the wife of a hero, and the mother of a 
line of marked men to come after. 

Tall, strong-built, active-limbed, and somehow boy- 
ish-looking, though past twenty-five and possibly 
nearer to thirty, Lewis Forman, the confidential 
friend and possibly the lover. With laughing blue 
eyes, and light-brown hair curling into a perfect 
tangle of ringlets on every portion of his round head, 
the ruddy-faced young farmer, who might have stood 
for the statue of one of the gladiators of old, in the 
full flush of youth and strength, bore yet, in spite of 
the thick and coarse wrappings of his winter array, 
the impress of the natural gentleman as well as the 
good fellow — one who had fared well and lived en- 
joyingly during his brief period of manhood, but to 
whom crosses and discomforts might come, without 
seriously taxing his capacities or creating any feel- 
ing of excessive hardship when at the very worst. 

And thus for the present we leave the three, 
around the mighty blazing wood-fire, fresh and re- 
plenished on the coming in of the riders — the rid- 
ers themselves jubilant in the recollection and de- 
scription of their late whirl over the thick-lying 
snow, in the sharp night-air and at the heels of two 
horses flying at speed : and the widow, as was her 
wont on such occasions, blending pleasure in their 
enjoyment, with inevitable remembrances of the 
desolate condition of the country, fears for the fu- 
ture that might be coming, arid wishes for the safety 
and early return home of her darling vagabond Tom, 
haunting the adventurous element of his father in 
the company of Huyler and his men on Raritan. 
[to be continued.] 



